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C CAMPUS DIARY 


Sorry We're Late 

Usually Hermes puts out Disorientation, 
"Your guide to the Wesleyan that isn't in the guide¬ 
book," during the first week of classes. Disorientation 
typically includes articles about campus student 
groups, the history of campus activism, and the meal 
plan, among other things we consider useful for new 
students. 

Unfortunately, classes started so early this 
year that we didn't have time to get our shit together. 
Sorry. Instead, we decided to include a few 
Disorientation-type articles in our first issue of the 
year. Those articles include Aongus Burke's rundown 
on campus queer activism and a general guide to 
places you might want to check out in Middletown. 
Trevor Griffey's argument in favor of vegetarianism is 
also a Disorientation tradition. But this issue also con¬ 
tains a few articles that could be in any issue of 
Hermes. We hope that the mix gives you a good sense 
of what we do (just about everything). 


(jets a Vink Dream House 


Eat Me Beat Me Barbie 

Hairy Armpits Barbie 

Binge -n- Purge Barbie 

Angry Young Man Barbie 

Formerly Ken Barbie 

Gangbang Barbie with 
"Askin' for it" Accessories 

New World Order Barbie 


Laura Smith 
Aongus Burke 
Livia Gershon 
Jesse Kudler 


Rachel Brown 


Laura Clawson 
Sarah Wilkes 


Leper Barbie with Cloak & Bell Drew Tlpson 
Bike Dyke Barbie Brian Edwards-Tiekert 

Vishal Gujadhur 


Tourette's Barbie 

Tickle-Me Barbie w/ 
KungFu Grip 

Grindcore Barbie 


Why Hermes? 

Hermes was founded in 1975 by a group 
of student activists upset with Wesleyan’s school 
newspaper, the Argus. Hermes is named after the 
god who, according to Greek Mythology, slew the 
hundred-eyed monster, Argus. Nowadays we see 
ourselves more as a supplement than an alterna¬ 
tive to the Argus , providing a more political, criti¬ 
cal, and analytical outlet for Wesleyan students to 
express their opinions. 

About seven issues of Hermes are pro¬ 
duced a year. We publish a wide range of materi¬ 
al, including articles on campus life, photo essays, 
short fiction, and opinion pieces, but we tend to 
focus on activism and social commentary from a 
variety of viewpoints. Hermes serves as an open 
forum in which students can publish their ideas, 
stimulate activism and awareness on campus, and 
maybe even make someone laugh in the process. 
We are always open to controversy or criticism 
(hell, oftentimes we encourage it), and we seem 
to have a weakness for articles which 
report the dirty deeds of the Wesleyan 
administration, a form of activism in 
its own right. 

The staff of Hermes meets once a 
week, usually on Sundays at 4pm in 
the WSA building (190 High St.). We 
are organized as a nonhierarchal col¬ 
lective, and work in an informal man¬ 
ner. Hermes has no permanent posi¬ 
tions and nobody is in charge; deci¬ 
sions are made by the entire staff. 
Newcomers are welcome to show up 
and get involved at any time. In addi¬ 
tion to staff writers, we need people 
willing to do proof-reading, editing, 
photography, and layout. We are 
presently using Adobe Photoshop and 
Quark Xpress for the Macintosh; if you 
are familiar with either (or would like 
to learn really quick), there is always 
work to be done. In essence, Hermes is 
what you make of it; the quality of 
output relies entirely on student input. 
With that in mind, we hope to hear 
from you in the not-so-distant future. 


Emma Brooks 
John Kamp 


All opinions expressed are those of the authors 
and do not necessarily represent the views of the 
Hermes staff. 
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like A 3 Dollar Bill: Queer Life at 
Wesleyan 


A lot of you already know that you're gay. 

A lot of you will figure that out while you're at 
Wesleyan. (I did.) 

A lot of you know that you're at least some¬ 
what bisexual. 

And before it's all over. ALL OF YOU will be 
at least a little bicurious. 

OK, OK, I acknowledge that some of you out 
there might be completely 100% 
straight. But no matter what, all of 
you will have to deal with queer 
issues while you're here at Wesleyan 
(yes, we use the word "queer" here 
— check out the accompanying P.C. 
glossary). Homophobes beware: there 
is a fairly large population of openly 
gay, lesbian, and bisexual students 
here at Wesleyan and we will let you 
and everyone else know it if we don't 
like what you have to say. 

Case in point: our response 
to a sudden rash of homophobic inci¬ 
dents last semester. A brief history 
lesson seems appropriate here. Under 
the leadership of Kevin O'Leary '97, 

Queer Alliance, Wesleyan's umbrella 
organization for gay students, 
mounted a campaign for increased 
visibility on campus, including a 
series of much talked about adver¬ 
tisements for QA meetings that put a 
queer spin on a few scenes from 'The 
Family Circus.' Apparently this was 
a little too much to handle for a few 
students, who initiated their own 
series of homophobic writings on 
campus sidewalks, bathroom walls, 
and elevators. After one queer stu¬ 
dent and his/her friends were con¬ 
fronted outside a ChiPsi party and 
called 'faggots," QA took action. A speakout against 
the incidents was held in front of the Campus Center. 
Over 200 people attended, including several faculty 
members and President Bennet. QA subsequently 
worked to reform the protocol for reporting and 
responding to such incidents in the future. They also 
made sure that the Student Judicial Board took action 
against one student in particular who had been 
involved with some of the most hateful grafitti. And to 
insure that these sort of incidents don't become com¬ 


monplace in the 
future, queer stu¬ 
dents began a 
dialogue with the 
Admissions Office in order to insure that prospective 
students are aware that homophobia will not be toler¬ 
ated at Wes. 

How visible Queer Alliance will be this semes¬ 
ter is an open question. O'Leary has graduated and his 


passionate activism will be sorely missed. However, 
three of QA's most committed members, juniors Chris 
Hansmann, Patrick Rayner, and David Bowden, will be 
taking command of the organization this semester. 
One thing frosh in particular can expect is their 
BiLeCa workshop. All frosh — gay, straight, bi, label- 
defiers — should attend theirs. Many students report 
that it s an incredibly valuable experience, especially 
since it's an opportunity to put a human face on what 
most have only experienced as a political issue. And 



by Aongus Burke 


you get to anonymously ask real live gay people any 
question you want. 

Another program that is especially of interest 
to newer students is Step One, a confidential discussion 
group for students who are questioning their sexuality 
or just beginning to come out. As a Step One graduate, 
I can tell you that the group has the potential to be 
really helpful. It was one of my first opportunities to 
talk to other people about my sexuality in a supportive 
environment, and it made it easier for me to eventually 
come out to other people. Look around campus for 
posters for a Step One meeting time and place. 

In addition to educating other students about 
issues pertaining to sexuality, queer students at 
Wesleyan like to educate themselves. The Gay, 
Lesbian, and Sexuality Studies (GLASS) Committee 
has been working on getting the university to recruit a 
professor to teach queer 
studies classes. Last year 
the group met with admin¬ 
istrators, gathered testimo¬ 
nials from students who 
have taken classes with 
queer themes, and collect¬ 
ed over 700 student signa¬ 
tures on a petition toward 
that end. GLASS has also 
worked to better inform 
students of courses with 
queer themes. This year 
the group expects to con¬ 
tinue these efforts and 
work on getting Olin 
Library to stock more 
queer-themed periodicals. 

Olin isn't the only 
place on campus where 
you can find queer literature, however. There's also the 
Queer Resource Center, located on the second floor of 
the WSA building at 190 High Street (conveniently 
located across the hall from the Hermes office). The 
QRC has tons of cool gay magazines, posters, books, 
videos, safe sex info, condoms, etc. All gay students at 
Wes owe it to themselves to make a trip there. 

Not all queer activism at Wesleyan stops at the 
campus border. Recent efforts have been made towards 
reaching out to Middletown's gay youth. And even pol¬ 
icy-makers in Washington have felt the wrath of 
Wesleyan's queer community, thanks to an ongoing 
letter writing campaign protesting the Food and Drug 
Administration's blood donation policies, which essen¬ 
tially prohibit gay men from donating blood at Red 
Cross blood drives. Letter writing campaigns protest¬ 
ing the mistreatment of queer people in other countries 
also periodically surface on campus. 

But queer student life at Wesleyan isn't just 
about activism. Queer social events and organizations 
abound on this campus, from the National Coining Out 
Day dance in October to BGLAD in April. BGLAD 


(Bisexual, Gay and Lesbian Awareness Days) is a 
week(s)long festival, featuring gay bands, films, 
speakers, and a dance we call Queer Prom. Parties 
are also routinely held at Open House, located at 156 
Church St. Open House is a special interest house 
where upperclass students who have an interest in 
queer politics, activism, and/or culture can live. Open 
House has been known to be the meeting place for 
both LBQ and GBQ, social groups for gay, bisexual, 
and questioning women and men. (Actually LBQ is 
frequently called Queer Women's Snacks and a name 
change for GBQ has been talked about, but I have 
decided that tradition will be awarded the boldface in 
this article). Another primarily social but sometimes 
activist group is GBLOCQ, an organization for gay, 
lesbian, bisexual, and questioning students of color. 
And, finally, every Monday night the cafe on the top 


floor of the Campus Center is mystically, if unofficial¬ 
ly, transformed into Gay Cafe. 

These are just a few of the more institutional¬ 
ized components of queer student life at Wesleyan. 
Ultimately, however, queer student life at Wesleyan is 
what students make of it. As cliched as that may 
sound, some of the greatest aspects of queer life at 
Wesleyan over the past few years have resulted from 
the ad hoc efforts of students. The now very successful 
FDA letter-writing campaign was started only a few 
semesters ago by an outraged frosh. GLASS and GBQ 
had been dormant for many years before last year, 
but have since been energized by a few committed 
students. Reaching out to Middletown youth had been 
discussed for many years, but only last semester did a 
few students efforts make it a reality. If you've got 
your own ideas or are interested in any of the groups, 
activities, or places mentioned above, show up at a 
Queer Alliance meeting —Wednesday nights, 10 PM, 
PAC 002. Besides, how else are you gonna know who 
on campus plays on our team? 
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Your ^ 

fUTOE TO being P.C. at 
Jueer Wesleyan 


Aongus Burke 


Many people resent the way political correct¬ 

ness has crept into our language. Like it or not, being 
p.c. is especially important at a liberal university like 
Wesleyan. In defense of political correctness, it must 
be said that the particular words you choose to 
express yourself in just about any situation reveal a 
lot about where your sympathies lie, your degree of 
sophistication around certain issues, and so on. If you 
want to make a decent impression around queer and 
queer-friendly students at Wesleyan, I suggest you 
familiarize yourself with 
the following terms. 

dyke — often 
derogatory term applied to 
women accused of some¬ 
how violating their proper 
gender role. Lesbians often 
use this word to describe 
themselves. Whether oth¬ 
ers may use this word to 
refer to lesbians is a more 
controversial question — 
context is crucial here. It is 
always safer to use the 
word lesbian. 

fag(got) — general¬ 
ly derogatory term applied 
to men who are accused of 
somehow violating their 
proper gender role, often 
by expressing their 
same-sex desires. As with 
words like homo and fruit, 
some gays and lesbians 

occasionally use this word to refer to themselves in 
an effort to undermine the word’s ability to insult 
people. However, unlike with the word queer, it is 
generally not considered appropriate for straight peo¬ 
ple to use these words. 

gay — although sometimes used to describe 
both women and men who are attracted to members 
of the same sex, it is preferable to use this term to 
refer to men who are attracted to men only. Use les¬ 
bian when referring to women who are attracted to 
women, including when referring to both gay men 
and lesbians at the same time (i.e., it's better to say 
"gays and lesbians" than "gay people"). This 



respects the experience of lesbians in our society, 

which some argue is quite distinct from the experi¬ 
ence of gay men. But don't worry. No one will get real¬ 
ly pissed oil if you say "gay women." 

homosexual — refers to men and women who 
are attracted to members of the same sex. This term 
was first used by persons within the medical establish¬ 
ment who thought same sex attraction was an illness. 
For this reason some gays and lesbians don't like the 
term. No one will assume that you're a 
homophobe if you use it, but it does 
tend to betray a lack of sensitivity and 
awareness. Interestingly, few people 
have advocated that we replace the 
term homosexuality with, say, same 
sex attraction. 

Maybe it's the lack of syn¬ 
onyms. 

lesbian — a woman who is 
primarily attracted to women. Many 
women identify as lesbian even though 
they experience varying degrees of sex¬ 
ual attraction to men. They may do 
this for political reasons, often as a 
way of expressing their independence 
from men. 

queer an all-embracing term 
that refers to people whose desires and 
behaviors depart from traditional gen¬ 
der and sexual boundaries. Hence, 
people who, for example, are transgen- 
dered or practice even heterosexual 
S/M may be called queer. Queer is an 
example of a word that has been reclaimed by the peo¬ 
ple it has traditionally applied to and is being stripped 
of its derogatory power. While context is still some¬ 
times important when using this word, at Wesleyan it 
is generally considered acceptable for everyone to use. 

fransgendered—person who feels a discrep¬ 
ancy between inner self and anatomy—includes: 

1) transexual—has gotten a sex change. 

2) transvestite—cross-dresser. 

Transgendered people may or may not be 

attracted to members of the same sex, but then what 
does that mean anyway? 



S a v e Sa & 




-{by Trevor Griffey \ - 


As you meet new people here at Wes, you may 
encounter some that you have had limited or no experi¬ 
ence with before coming here: vegetarians and vegans. 
So rather than not understand whv anyone would ever 
want to make this choice, or start an argument right 
there as to why anyone would abstain from the use of 
animal products, I would like to inform you so you can 
eat in peace with vegetarians, and, who knows, maybe 
even become one yourself. 

A vegetarian is someone who abstains from all 
animal flesh, usually but not always including fish. A 
vegan is someone who abstains from the consumption, 
and usually any use, of animal products. And there are a 
vast number of reasons for being both. 

First is the condition of the animals. Thanks to 
greedy food companies, an economy that rewards profit 
initiative regardless of means, and consumers that don’t 
want to know, most animals raised for slaughter, dairy, 
or eggs live in a state of complete suffering from begin¬ 
ning to end. Both chickens and pigs (which are raised 
separately) are. raised in cages tightly [jacked with other 
creatures for most and sometimes all of their lives, never 
able to do more than turn around. Deprived of all social 
needs, of movement, and of natural light, covered with 
sores received from rubbing against metal cages, geneti¬ 
cally altered to have so much flesh that their bones can’t 
support them anymore, they soon become deformed; 
going completely insane; becoming hyper-paranoid or 
attacking one another wildly, sometimes becoming canni¬ 
bals. Many of these animals are fed recycled waste 
(including their own feces) wliich have high toxin con¬ 
tent, in addition to their diet of pesticide saturated crops. 
These conditions are not healthy for animals (whose life 
expectancies in factory farms are 10% of their normal 
rate), so they are pumped full of antibiotics, hormones, 
and sulfa drugs to ward off the plagues of diseases that 
befall typical factory farm animals. But even this is not 
enough. Not counting all the other ailments and diseases 
that befall factory pigs and chickens, 90% of most cluck - 
ens in factory farms are infected with a kind of cancer 
peculiar to chickens, and 80% of pigs have pneumonia at 
slaughter time. 

Cattle are not treated much better. Bulls are 
castrated to get a higher fat content in theii- meat and 
then pumped full of hormones with carcinogenic, risks to 
keep them from feeling the deficiency. Milk cows, on the 
other hand, are kept in cages ten months out of the year 
in which they cannot move or turn around, are kept con¬ 
stantly pregnant, and are pumped full of tranquilizers to 
keep them from going insane. Once again, they are also 
given steady amounts of antibiotics and other drugs to 
stave off infections— some of wliich are recognized car¬ 
cinogens for humans. In some cases, their feed has 
included meat of other animals, even other cows, and tliis 


practice has lead to diseases such as mad cow disease for 
these herbivores. They are usually transported in trucks 
(since laws made to reduce cruelly treating them in trans¬ 
port only apply to train cars) in wliich they go without 
food or water for as long as three days, and it is usual for 
a large minority to be crippled or die in the process. 

There are laws in the US that protect animals 
and prevent their inhumane or cruel treatment. But no 
such laws apply to any animal raised for food purposes. 
Regardless of the law, some vegetarians, for obvious rea¬ 
sons, find the support of such systems morally reprehen¬ 
sible. Even if some vegetarians could support the killing 
of an animal in the most humane way, very few would be 
willing to work in a factory farm or a slaughterhouse, or 
wish the kind of unnecessary suffering so many life forms 
endure for our sake. 

But then again, some vegetarians don’t empha¬ 
size the total suffering endured by animals from birth to 
disgusting slaughter. They emphasize other things. 

Like, for instance, that untested pesticide-treat¬ 
ed grains, tranquilizers, sulfa drugs, hormones, and 
antibiotics are not exactly the makings for a healthy 
meal. Nor, probably, are disease-ridden animals who are 
[jumped full of them in vain. It is an established fact that 
toxic chemicals, some wliich are difficult to dissolve into 
neutral substances, collect in greater concentrations the 
further they progress up the food chain (as much as 25 
timesy. This means that humans who eat such products 
have a greater risk of collecting potentially dangerous 
amounts of these chemicals in their own systems. They 
are dangerous because some of the most lethal carcino¬ 
gens and dioxins, wliich could potentially mess with our 
mental capacities and reproductive systems as well as 
give us cancer, require only the most minute of concen¬ 
trations (parts per billion and sometimes per trillion) to 
have drastic effects on us or, more likely, our children. 
And the govenunent provides little if any protection. Of 
the 80,000 drugs used in animal raising in tliis country, 
only 10% have even been tested and approved by the 
USDA. Furthermore, the USDA makes preannounced 
safety checks at maybe 1% of all factory farms and 
slaughterhouses. And the USDA sets its standards for 
safe toxin intake as if the substance in question were our 
sole source of the toxin. Tliis stupidly excludes the possi¬ 
ble effects of other tainted meats in our consumption, as 
well as grain, air, and water pollution. But the FDA’s 
standards are better than nothing, which is what a good 
deal of people get when they buy meat from countries 
(not always labeled and used heavily in fast food) that 
permit the use of DDT and other chemicals harmed (yet 
still manufactured) in the US. Evidence of these effects 
in our population has been liinted at in studies which 
show increasing rates of cancer and decreasing sperm 
counts, but such evidence will not be conclusive for years 
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to come—until we wait to see whether future generations 
of children start entering puberty earlier and become 
more prone to cancer. As David Steimnan says in Diet 
For A Poisoned Planet , the results of toxic poisoning are 
“reduced mental functioning, decreased IQ and mental 
acuity, inability to concentrate, and loss of feeling. 
Cancer... is one of the last consequences to appear.” 
Whether or not we want to wait for the results to come in 
is up to us. 

But, not all vegetarians will make pesticides and 
chemicals their primary motivation either. For some, it 
has to do with the environment and global hunger. The 
world’s population experiences a net gain of 90 million 
each year. The majority of these increases are made in 
the poorest of countries, countries which contain a dis¬ 
proportionate amount of the world’s 1.3 billion people in 
absolute poverty and 800 million who do not get enough 
food each day. World grain production must increase 
78,000 tons per day simply to keep pace with current 
population growth. It thus seems wasteful to support the 
raising of livestock when one pound of beef requires the 
consumption of twelve pounds of grain that, could have 
otherwise fed many more people, and when twenty times 
more people could be fed from the same amount of land 
if they had vegan diets. It especially seems unnecessary 
when many meat eaters consume far more calories and 
protein than they need to while others starve. And the 
raising of catde is not only wasteful, but environmentally 
destructive as well. Rain forests are being cut down 
(especially for Burger King beef and fast food in general) 
for land that can only support cattle for a few years and 
then is turned into desert. Desertification is increasing as 
topsoil, requiring five hundred years to regain an inch, is 
being rapidly eroded with the raising of livestock: the US 
averages an inch lost every sixteen years, 85% of which 
comes from the raising of livestock. And, with a huge 
number of cattle in the world, there is now too much 
waste to dispose of in many areas. Animal wastes create 
ten times more water pollution than human pollution, 
and the methane from the animals may be increasing the 
deterioration of the ozone layer. 

And then, there is health. Beyond the chemical 
contamination, it’s simply not healthy to eat lots of meat, 
dairy, and eggs. They’re too fatty to be consumed in 
large amounts on a daily basis without incurring high 
cholesterol and heart disease later in life. They aren’t 
necessary to healthy living. In fact, vegetarians and veg¬ 
ans are often better informed about nutrition and eat 
more healthily than meat eaters because they do the 
research needed to debimk the ideas put into schools by 
meat and dairy lobbies about nutrition pyramids that 
include meat and dairy as essential. For instance, meat is 
not only an average (rather than huge or important) 
provider of protein, but there are very few occasions 
when meat is necessary to meet the average person’s pro¬ 
tein requirements. Tliis is not. to say that one can just 
stop eating meat and be more healthy, but those who 
know do not consume as much meat as the average 
American. 


Which leads me to the most important point— 
many vegetarians didn’t change their diets (pardon the 
plirase) cold turkey. One can reduce meat and dairy 
consumption in one’s diet and still have a great effect on 
one’s own health as well as the environmentally and 
socially destructive world we live in. If the world’s 
wealthy were to reduce their consumption of grain-fed 
livestock products by just ten percent, they could free up 
64 million tons of grain for human consumption as well 
as affect many other areas in smaller ways. Vegetarians 
are sometimes people who found it so easy to reduce their 
meat consumption, that going the extra step toward no 
meat just made sense. 

Finally, if a vegetarian or vegan does nothing 
else, he or she leams about tolerance. I know of no vege¬ 
tarian who openly seeks to change people’s habits by 
engaging them in argiunents which the vegetarian him or 
herself started. Many vegetarians who mind their own 
business are challenged by meat eaters, but most vegetar¬ 
ians seem to know that telling someone, unprovoked, 
why to be a vegetarian usually solves nothing. Most peo¬ 
ple just don’t want to hear die reasons for becoming a 
vegetarian or vegan— or, think they already know the 
reasons when they don’t. Personally, I think vegetarian¬ 
ism arouses hostility partially because there is little if any 
reason to eat a lot of meat other dian the following empty 
arguments: it’s natural, it. tastes good, or, it s easy. Some 
argue that vegetarian diets are boring, as if this would 
justify the effects of a meat-heavy diet, but this is gener¬ 
ally untrue: not dependent upon meat, many vegetarians 
have learned to experiment with the vast array of fruits 
and vegetables in the world, and are able to prove daily 
that their diets are not only healthy, but incredibly good 
and varied. 

So there are some of the major reasons for being 
a vegetarian or vegan in general. If you are interested, or 
even if you aren’t., please inform yourself about your 
nutritional needs and the food that you eat. For informa¬ 
tion on potentially toxic chemicals in our food supply and 
a guide to wliich foods in supermarkets (and presumably 
from Aramark) are chemically more safe than others, 
consult Diet for a Poisoned Planet by David Steinman. 
For information on the condition of factory farm animals 
and your daily nutritional needs, consult Diet for a New 
America by John Robbins. For more complete informa¬ 
tion on nutritional requirements, their relation to world 
himger and democracy, as well as healthy recipes for veg¬ 
etarian cooking, consult the twentieth anniversary edition 
of Diet for a Small Planet by Francis Moore Lappe. Or, 
search out one of the many other books in this field. 

And, if you’re still unconvinced, or need more 
reason to consider reducing your meat intake, ponder 
this. The FDA does not guarantee us safe meats and 
daily; meats and whole milk have much higher concen¬ 
trations of potentially unsafe chemicals from hormones, 
antibiotics, tranquilizers, fertilizers, and pesticides; toxic 
chemicals are most contained in animal fat; and, rumor 
has it, Mocon serves grade D meat: acceptable for human 
consumption. 



Usually, the term folk music” is applied to singer-songwriters—one person standing onstage with an 

accoustic guitar, playing and singing autobiographical songs. Some of these people are excellent musicians and 
songwriters; others are unspeakably lame. Other than the occasional rendition of “Amazing Grace” 
“Scarborough Fair,” very 
few of them play the kind 
of folk music that 
Cordelia’s Dad does. 

Cordelia’s Dad 
(the name is a King Lear 
reference) is a four-mem¬ 
ber band that plays tradi¬ 
tional american music, 
accompanying two and 
sometimes three powerful 
voices on acoustic guitar, 
fiddle, Hero accordion, 
mountain dulcimer, banjo, 
and frame drum. 

According to the Hartford 
Courant, their music is 
“most exhilarating . . . 
fiercely performed.” The 
Columbus Dispatch calls it 
exquisite and ominous.” 

They have toured Europe and the U.S., been on National Public Radio’s Mountainstage, and played __ 
just about every folk festival you can think of, including the Newport Folk Festival. On October 2, they will be 
playing at the Buttonwood Tree in Middletown. The show is at 8:00. 

-Laura Clawson 


I have left my house exactly twice today. I have also been honked at by strangers exactly twice today. 

Today is not an unusual day, either. I have been getting honked, whistled, and looked at a lot lately. It’s not just 
me, either. Many of my female friends have noticed the same tiling. There has been a definite increase in the 
unwanted attention from random men on this campus. 

That’s not to say that this atention is necessarily coming from Wesleyan students. Most of the harass¬ 
ment that I have had to deal with has come from men that do not appear to be from Wes. Maybe they seem too 
old, or too young, or maybe it’s the Conencticut license plates, but I have been assuming that these men are 
townies. Perhaps I am just holding on to the belief that Wesleyan men are too P.C. and sensitive for such base 
behavior. 

This notion was shattered last weekend. As I was walking down Home Avenue with my housemate, I overheard 
someone saying goodbye to some of his friends. In the course of their conversation (I really don’t know what they 
were talking about. Being a total stranger, I was not actually [laying attention ot them...) tliis person told his 
friends that he was planning to have breakfast with “those two girls,” as he gestured toward us. Breakfast? Does 
that mean we get to sleep with you too? Yeah! 

This boy was no townie. He was obviously a Wes studnet, and obviously a senior. He lives on Home 
Avenue, after all. What has happened to this campus? Is there a new administrative policy to recruit more meat- 
heads? Since when can you not walk down the street without someone interrupting your private thoughts or con¬ 
versations with their pathetic exclamations of desperation? Why do some guys feel the need to shout, things at 
women anyway? There is obviously more to it that flirtation. Ater all, how many women respond to that sort, of 
thing with anything but disgust? 

Now, this is nothing new to me. I am from New Jersey. It happens all the time there. I have gotten used 
to and accepted it. Thsi is Wesleyan, though. Wesleyan used to he such a safe space. The cat calling and honks 
reduce women to sexual objects, pure and simple. It is demeaning and just plain rude. I always thought of 
Wesleyan as a place in which I could be free of such a lowly display of male domination. That is part of what 
makes this school great. I hate to see the respect that we have fought so hard for he ruined by the crudeness of a 
few. 

-Laura Smith 
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Exploring Middletown 


A Students' Guide to a Non-College College Town 


by Laura Clawson, Emma Brooks, and Sarah Wikes 

good. 


Thai Gardens, on the corner of Main and College 
Streets, serves often good but somewhat, inconsistent 
food. I usually order the pad thai, which 
tastes wildly different from visit to visit— PhOtOS by 

sometimes it’s wonderful and other times 
I can only conclude that I imagined that, 
it was ever wonderful. T he angel chicken and the red 
curry are also very nice. The service can be slow, but 
this isn’t the usual state of things. A caveat: Although I 
have never had this particular problem, I do know 
someone who claims to have gotten sick 
twice after eating at Thai Gardens. 

Taj of India, on Main 
Street between College 
and Williams, is 
very, very slow at 
dinnertime, 
and incredi 
bly slow at 
dinnertime 
on week¬ 
ends. The 
food is, 
however, 
good. 

Their 
spinach 
dishes (any¬ 
thing with 
“saag” in its 
name) may be the 
best I’ve had at any 
indian restaurant. I rec¬ 
ommend eating there at 
lunchtime—the service is faster 
and the lunch portions are quite 
cheap. 


below]), 
but beware of pasta dishes 
that have chicken in them—they don’t 
always trim the fat off of the chicken. 
In general, though, the food tastes 


_ Atticus Cafe 

Rachel Brown is a \ in \ e bit 

overpriced, 

but otherwise a good place for a light meal. The black 
bean soup (which is, unfortunately, not vegetarian) is 
definitely the first thing to try there, but they also have 
some fairly interesting sandwiches (roasted red peppers 
are a major sandwich ingredient 
at Atticus). The sweet 
baked goods are very 
yummy: sticky 
buns, scones, 
bread 
p u d - 
ding, 


espe¬ 
cially 
anything 
with 
almond in it. 
The breads are 
less distinguished, 
despite the photo essay 
about how good they are. 


Tuscany Grill, on College Street, serves somewhat 
snazzier italian food than you’ll get at. any of the vari¬ 
ous pizza-and-pasta places I ve been to. The caesar 
salad there is excellent, and the thin-crust pizzas are 
good (in an entirely different way than Giuseppe s [see 


The Middlesex Fruitery, on Main Street between 
College and Williams, is a bit intimidating—definitely 
never, ever even act. like you might touch the fruit. The 
thing is, they’ll be totally honest with you about what 
fruit is really in season and they’ll choose the best fruit 


for you, so it’s a nice place to get fruit. 


and gets better as it get cold. 




Neon Deli, on the corner of Vine and Cross Streets, is 
your basic little tiny grocery store. It’s a little smaller 
than Weshop, but has some things Weshop 
doesn’t. One of the key ways the Neon 
might be useful to you is that it’s 
open a few hours later than 
Weshop on Friday, 

Saturday, and 
Sunday nights, in 
case you sudden¬ 
ly get hungry. 

There are lots 
of pizza 
places in 
Middletown, 
but if you 
can go to 
Giuseppe’s, 
you should 
never go any¬ 
where else. Most 
pizza places do one 
thing well and one thing 
badly, with the rest some¬ 
where in the middle. At Giuseppe’s, 
everything is done well. The crust is thick, 
the slices are huge, and the sauce tastes good (as 
opposed to places where the “sauce” tastes like they 
just heated up a can of stewed tomatoes). If, however, 
Giuseppe’s is closed, Sorrelle’s will deliver. Their pizza 
has a thin crust and their sauce is inconsistent. Another 
non-chain pizza place that will 
deliver is Jerry’s. ____ 

Their regular 
pizza is 
d e f i - 


nitely 
not rec¬ 
ommended, 
but the Sicilian is 
edible, enormous, cheap, 


You may well be familiar with Baskin-Robbins from 
places other than Middletown, where it’s on Main 
Street near Taj. What can I say? 

The ice cream is 
mediocre, the fla¬ 
vors have stu¬ 
pid names, 
and the 
decor 
i s 


what 
m y 
friends 
refer to as 
“fun” when 
they’re being self-con¬ 
sciously quirky. 

—LC 

Klekelo—a small, intimate coffee house located at 181 
Court Street and in no way affiliated with Starbucks. 
Serves a large variety of caffeine fixes, herbal teas, and 
assorted decadent pastries. A local hangout for 
rambunctious youth as well as the older gen¬ 
erations with entertainment provided on 
Tuesday (folk music), Wednesday 
(open floor poetry), and 
Thursday (jazz or folk) nights. 
Hours of operation are from 
7am to lam on weekdays 
and 8am-lam on week¬ 
ends. 

Community Health 
Center—a not-for-profit 
organization that provides 
medical, dental, and men¬ 
tal health services on a slid¬ 
ing scale fee to those with or 
without insurance. Situated in 
the north end on 635 Main 
Street. Make sure to check out the 
herb garden across the street. The gar¬ 
den is maintained by the community (call 
Stephen Crimen-Endes at 347-6971 to get 
involved) and obviously there for a limited time only. 
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Planned Parenthood provides pregnancy testing, gyne¬ 
cological exams, and HIV/AIDS testing as well as other 
associated services. Located right next to Atticus on 
45 Broad Street. Hours are as follows. Monday 9:30- 
7:30 


The sign in the window reads “We forgive, hut we don't 
forget.” Go figure. 

Asian Foodmart and Gifts: 644 Main Street. 

Public Market (Italian deli style) at 480 Main Street. 

Everything A Dollar store— 
It’s crazy. It’s wacky. 
You have absolutely no 
use for it, but it’s only a 
dollar. Full of stationary 
and school supplies, 
conunon household items 
like place mats, tupper- 
ware, and toilet brushes, 
and different kinds of 
candy. 437 Main Street 

Mikado Sushi Bar and 
Grill—I’m a vegetarian, 
but I can assure you if I 
wasn’t, lid be down here 
munching on a couple of 
pieces of tako (octopus), 
rubbery little sucker feet 
and all. Open 5-9 on 
weeknights, 5-10 on 
Fridays and Saturdays, 
and 4-9:30 on Sundays. 
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spiritualities, jewelry, and gifts somewhat exotic in 
nature. They also hold a psychic fair on the first 
Sunday of every month as well as a vari¬ 
ety of classes and meditation 
sessions. Their hours 
are Tuesday- 
Friday 11- 
5:30, 


Saturday 
10-5, Sunday 
12-3, closed on 
Mondays. Located on 
Williams Street, across from Lo- 
Rise. 


Manhattan 
Bagel and Joe’s 
Juice and Java—a 
very popular bagel stop, 
not to mention pretty much 
Middletown’s only bagel stop. Joe’s 
J&J is inside Manhattan Bagel to the right. 169 
Main Street. 


wiches in the afternoons. 615 Main Street 


Friendly neighborhood drug dealers—corner of 
Green Street and Main where I have 
been asked whether or not I 
wished to purchase, where 
I have watched from 
the windows above 
as drug deals 
took place, 
and where 
young chil¬ 
dren walk 
by to get 
home 
from 
school. 
It’s a shiny 
happy 
world. 



Hartford Courant—although 
it is located at 373 East Main 
Street, more important than 
the place itself is the paper, 
in particular Thursday’s edi¬ 
tion, which has a calendar of 
events (mainly concerts) in 
the Connecticut, lower 
Massachusetts area. 


Ethnic foods grocery stores: 
Ortiz Spanish-American 
Grocery at 656 Main Street. 


It's Only Natural (ION)— Middletown’s only natural 
foods grocery store and restaurant, pretty much com¬ 
plete with all necessary components for the vegan and 
vegetarian diets. A little on the pricey side. 686 Main 
Street. 

Knight People—an eclectic store where one can pur¬ 
chase items such as candles and incense (which go par¬ 
ticularly well with dorms and fire marshals), books on 


closed between 2-3, Tuesday 10-3:30. Wednesday 12- 
7, Thursday closed, Friday 7:30-3:30. 347-525o 


English Tea Garden—a quaint setting where one can 
get country home cooking. Only open lor lunch on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, from 11:30 to 2. 
Originally started as a volunteer operation by Holy 
Trinity Church. Their menu includes a soup, a salad, 
two types of quiches, an entree, lour to live dillerent. 
types of desserts, and two types 
of tea on an a la carte basis. 

Very reasonable prices. Take 
out also available by calling 
346-4086 the morning of 
desired pick up day. Located 
on 148 Broad Street . 



North End Arts Rising, Inc./The Buttonwood Tree—a 
non-profit organization that receives much less 
’recognition than it deserves. Located at 
605 Main Street. The old Buttonwood 
Tree burned down on May 20, 

1995, and the new one opened 
up this past January. It 
ft serves as a coimnunity gath- 

■ ering place in celebration 
of the arts, and they have 

I almost nightly events 
ft such as poetry readings, 
guitarists, jazz singers, 

^ and games. They also 
have a small art 
gallery/used books and 
I music store with a good 

■ selection and incredibly 

■ decent prices (thank God 
I for an alternative to Atticus). 

I If you go to one thing on this 
I list, go to this place. 

I St. Vincent De Paul Place—a soup 
ft kitchen, clothing bank, and food pantry that 
ft serves the needy of Middletown. They are also the 
1 social service unit of Liberty Commons which is a sup- 
I portive housing unit. They rely heavily on donations, 
f St. Vincent's serves breakfast, a hot lunch, and sand¬ 


Miniature Golf—There are 
two places nearby, 
but neither are 
in walking 
distance. 


However, if 
you have a 
friend with a car or 
can hot wire, you might try 
AJ’s Putt Putt at 1 Lorraine Terrace (344-1926) or 
Prehistoric Golf on Portland-Cobalt. Rd in Portland 
(across the bridge) 342-3517 Both are directly off 
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major highways and leave much to be desired if you re 
used to the big city deals. 

Rollerskating—Holiday Skating Rink at 547 Main 
Street The hours are Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday 
nights 6:30-9 and Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons 
from 1 to 3:45 
The cost is 
$4.25 


ith 


skates. 

I would 
strongly sug¬ 
gest calling before 
you go (346-0777), and 1 

am taking no responsibility for any negative experi¬ 
ences incurred. If you walk into kiddie country night, 
don’t come crying in your beer to me. Got it? 

Oddfellows Playhouse Youth Theater- 
children’s theater group for ages 
6-20. They put on a variety 
of workshops and mini 
productions. 347- 
6143 . 

—EF 


Russell 
Library, 123 
Broad St. 

Corner of 

Court & 

Broad) — After 
you’ve survived 
your first five hours 
straight shufflin 

through Olin’s stacks, you 
no doubt will find yourself 
missing your old neighborhood pub¬ 
lic library. Sure, it won’t have a copy ol that 
semi-obscure microbiology journal or Freud case study 


your paper depends on, but it has several comforting 
qualities that get lost in the quantities of Olin. The 
popular magazine rack. The latest bestsellers on dis¬ 
play up front. A “young adults” section with all your 
favorite Judy Blume books. That distinctive library 
smell. All this is lost in a university library system, but 
only two blocks deep into the real world lies 
Russell, a jewel of a community library 
that’s open to Wesleyan students. 

Russell does have a relatively small 
collection, but it’s a familiar col¬ 
lection, with more than a few 
pleasant surprises. Its fiction 
stacks include all the clas¬ 
sics you had to read in 
high school, bestseller 
romance novels, recent 
pop culture writing, and 
the occasional hard-to- 
find. Its “Career 
Center,” being more 
geared toward the 
greater, multi-genera¬ 
tional, multi-skilled com¬ 
munity, is more user-friendly 
than Wesleyan’s CRC, though 
some of the internship guides are 
outdated. Best of all are its record 
and video sections. Russell has the oddest 
Rock CD collection I’ve ever seen, offering 
anything from Mozart to Built To Spill, from Yes to 
Ed’s Redeeming Qualities. In addition to the expected 
educational videos, Russell carries quite a few desir¬ 
able movies that you won’t have to pay to see if you 
have a library card. 

Non-Middletown resident Wesleyan stu¬ 
dents can get cards at Russell— 
just show them your stu¬ 
dent I.D., give them 
your phone and box 
number, and 
you’re set. As a 
Student Card 
holder, how¬ 
ever, you are 
limited to 10 
checked-out 
items at a 
time. But 
that should be 
enough for you 
to watch a 
movie, listen to a 
few CDs, read some 
juicy popular fiction, 
d hey, maybe even get 
another reference for your paper. 

—SW 


Fighting for the 

North End 


by Livia Gershon 


1988, Felicity Markham, a resident of 47 Ferry Street 
and mother of two children testified about conditions 
in her neighborhood at a public meeting. "We have 
palmetto bugs in our building. Those are the large 
cockroaches that run one to four inches, and they fly. 
One bedroom in my apartment is about to fall in. We 
do not live here because we choose to; we live here 
because we 
don't have 
options. 

Personally, 

I'd rather be 
working, but 
we don't have 
affordable 
day care and 
I don't see 
affordable housing." Markham went on to describe 
the conditions her son encountered on the way to 
school each day. "He has to be careful of the large 
Norway rats. The alcoholics urinate in the yard, in the 
alleyway and on the sidewalk and it doesn't seem to 
bother them about what time of day it is." 

Nearly ten years later, perhaps partly due to 
the work of the several community organizations 
(which are no longer very active), most residents of the 
North End say that the neighborhood has changed for 
the better. The area remains the most 
racially and ethnically diverse neighborhood 
in the city, and new North End businesses 
and non-profit groups reflect this diversity. 

Violent crime has decreased, and many peo¬ 
ple now feel at least a little safer going out¬ 
doors at night; in fact, the area is the only 
part of Middletown where neighbors tend to 
congregate outside. But many of the prob¬ 
lems mentioned at the 1988 meeting, 
including drug dealing, poor housing conditions, and a 
lack of youth activities, remain serious obstacles in res¬ 
idents' daily lives. 

Over the past five months, a new group has 
been making plans to take up the task of organizing 
the North End community. The North End Action 
Team (NEAT) evolved out of a committee working 
with the city to create a "revitalization zone" in the 
neighborhood, but its activities have expanded far 
beyond this objective. 

According to Earnest Butts, a 72 year-old 


long-time activist who inevitably wears a large ank i 

and half a dozen buttons with slogans like "walk the 
walk," the newly formed North End Action Team 
(NEAT) is trying to simultaneously address the imme¬ 
diate issties facing the neighborhood and help fill the 
area's need for a greater feeling of community and 
spirituality. "Churches for the most part are not fol¬ 
lowing Jesus," says Butts. His own attempts to bring 
the local conununity together include holding a forum 
for residents to talk about 
their concerns each Tuesday 
night at the Buttonwood 
Tree and helping to organize 
workshops on issues includ¬ 
ing drug abuse and educa¬ 
tion. Butts also volunteers at 
the Buttonwood Tree during 
the day and spends much of 
his tune talking and arguing 
with the wide assortment of people who drop into the 
store. On a recent Monday morning, he was talking to 
one customer when we was interrupted by a fellow 
activist, a woman in a Betty Boop shirt, asking, 
"Who's this talking about nothing?" The two imme¬ 
diately got into an energetic mock-battle over the liter¬ 
ary figure of Uncle Tom. Minutes later, he found him¬ 
self talking to a young drug dealer about the need for 
more opportunities for area children. 

Creating more youth activities is one of the 


five issues that NEAT has chosen to take on. The oth¬ 
ers are neighborhood economic empowerment, police 
protection, drug-related problems, and neighborhood 
coimectedness. The organization has already held two 
community days intended to bring local residents 
together. On August 2, around 75 residents gathered 
for "Neighbor-to-Neighbor" day, which included a 
trash clean-up and barbecue. On September 13, com¬ 
munity members cleaned up Roosevelt Park, which 
had been one of the most dangerous, drug-filled areas 
in the city. They painted the park's basketball court, 


The North End is the only part of 
Middletown where neighbors tend to con¬ 
gregate outside. 


Community activists have sent letters to 
landlords who are known to rent apart¬ 
ments to dealers and sent copies to the 
mayor and city officials. 
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replaced basketball nets, and set up volleyball courts. 
The clean-ups were supported by donations of materi¬ 
als and food from local businesses and from the city. 
Now NEAT members are working with police to keep 
the park well-lit and safe. Thaddeus Lovett, another 
founding member of the organization, points out that 


major community efforts are necessary to convince the 
city to put resources into the park and other parts of 
the North End. 

The organization is also pushing the 
Middletown Police Department to improve the quality 
of its community policing program. According to 
NEAT member Lydia Brewster—who works at the 


station is rarely in use, and she hopes it can become 
more responsive to conununity needs. Brewster, like 
Butts, makes it clear that although organization mem¬ 
bers believe that drugs are a threat to the neighbor¬ 
hood, they do not simply want drug dealers jailed. 
They argue that arresting local drug sellers will create 
a vacuum which will quickly be 
filled, perhaps by more serious 
dealers. Instead of trying to 
encourage more arrests, the 
organization is working in con¬ 
junction with the police depart¬ 
ment to find more creative solu¬ 
tions to crime-related problems. 
Members hope to form a group 
of local clergy and other resi¬ 
dents who would create a visible 
presence on streets where drug 
sales occur. In addition, the 
community activists have sent 
letters to landlords who are 
known to rent apartments to 
dealers and sent copies to the 
mayor and city officials. 

NEAT is also working with 
other North End groups to try 
to create more opportunities for 
local youth. Many members 
hope that local non-profits, 
businesses, and the city can 
work together to create a youth 
center. In this area, as in many 
others, members do not see their 
efforts as isolated from the rest 
of Middletown. Lovett empha¬ 
sizes that the North End Action 
Team is eager to work for 
improvements in the city as a 
whole, not only in the North 
End. 

According to Brewster, all the 
work NEAT is doing so far is 
part of a long-term strategy to 
win small victories, build mem¬ 
bership, and move on to more 
complex issues. She envisions 
the organization growing into 
an accomplished community 
group modeled on Boston's 
Dudley Street neighborhood. 
While she recognizes that this will take 
serious time and effort, she also sees enormous poten¬ 
tial in Middletown's most diverse neigltborhood. 



NEAT meets every Wednesday night at 7 at Liberty 
Commons , next to the Buttonwood Tree. All interested 
people are invited, whether they live in the North End 



The New Buttonwood Tree 


community health center—the local community police or not. 


Wicked Cool Lecture Series 


Once again, the most regular and quite possibly the best lecture series at Wesleyan will be the Center for 
the Humanities series. The lectures will be given by scholars from a broad range of discipline on this semester’s 
theme, Cultural History and Cultural Studies. As I wrote last semester, the tilings I’ve heard at the Center for the 
Humanities have informed and improved my work in most of the classes I’ve taken at Wesleyan, have helped me 
consider what disciplines I might want to pursue as a graduate student, and occasionally make excellent stories. 
For instance, in her lecture last fall (entitled “Embodying Family Values: Queer Nation? Christian Nation?”), 
research fellow Janet Jakobsen told of calling the headquarters of the Christian Coalition and asking for biblical 
support for their positions. They had none to offer, but assured her that they were, indeed, Christian: “It’s in our 
name.” It’s simply amazing the things you’ll pick up if you attend. (Don’t even get me started on the New Zealand 
rugby team.) 

Point being, you should attend. 

-Laura Clawson 



Note: All lectures are on Mondays at S:PM in the Bussell House. They are followed by collof/uia (discussion sessions with 
speaker and others) at the Center for the Humanities (Pearl Street) at 10:30 AM on Tuesday. 

September 29 Joseph Rouse, Faculty Fellow. Understanding Scientific Practices: Cultural 

Studies of Science as a Philosophical Project 


October 6 Mary Margaret Steedly Modernity and the Memory Artist: the Work of 

(Anthropology, Harvard Imagination in Highland Sumatra (1947-1995) 

University). 


October 13 Michael Denning (American 

Studies, Yale University). 


Back to Work: Toward a Labor Theory of Culture 


October 20 

Margaret Hunt, Research Fellow 
(History, Amherst College). 

Women Suing in the Courts in Eighteenth-Century 
England 

November 3 

Cameron McFarlane, Research 
Fellow. 

“The blank of what he was”: Masculine Currency 
on the Restoration Stage 


November 10 

Henry Yu, Research Fellow. 

Exoticism, American Orientalism, and the 
Commodification of Authentic Culture. 

November 17 

David Shumway, Research 

Fellow. 

Reshaping the Cultural Field: Mass Media and the 
Decline of Literature 

November 24 

Martha Crenshaw, Faculty Fellow. 

Conceptions of National Security: India and 

Ethnic Conflict in Sri Lanka 


December 1 Joan Shelley Rubin (History, 
University of Rochester). 


Sites, Practices, Values: Exploring Poetry Reading 
in American Culture 


December 8 Martha Finnemore (Political Changing Patterns of Humanitarian Intervention 

Science, George Washington 
University). 
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If only global wanning were as simple 
as a hole in the ozone layer. There would he reason to 
feel spoiled if our bad habit of releasing exorbitant 
amounts of carbon dioxide into the atmosphere could 
be corrected as simply as when CFCs were replaced by 
convenient, ready-made alternatives. Unfortunately, 
the instant-oatmeal quick-fix will not work this time. 

Unfortunately times two: The organizations 
leading the struggle to curb global warming are push¬ 
ing for the oatmeal—namely, they say the solution to 
global wanning lies in technology. 

I say global warming is as much a social dilem¬ 
ma as it is a technological one. 

Actually, there isn’t any real technological 
dilemma. The technology is there; the dilemma lies in 
getting people to use it, which is what groups like the 
Sierra Club are trying to do. 

The primary greenhouse gas is carbon dioxide. 
Our nation’s C02 emissions come from three general 
categories: buildings, industry, and transportation. 
Transportation is the easiest target to hit. 

There are two ways to hit it: increase miles 
per gallon (mpg), or decrease total miles driven. 

The technology is readily available to increase 
the average gas mileage of a new car to at least 60 
mpg. The Sierra Club knows this, and is therefore 
pushing for increased gas mileage of new cars as the 
“single biggest step we can take to cut C02 pollution 
and curb global warming.” 

This all remids me of a Simpsons episode in 
which Homer Simpson acquires a free trampoline 
from Krusty the Clown. What proceeds is nothing but 
trouble from the trampoline. Naturally, Homer 
decides to return it. 

With the trampoline on top of his station wagon 
he arrives at Krusty’s house: 

“Hey, Krusty! I’m here to return y—” 

Krusty, sitting on his porch, cocks his rifle and 

aims: 

“—You just keep right on drivin’.” 

Indeed, I feel that the Sierra Club and other 
mainstream national environmental groups want us to 
do just that, to keep right on driving. 

Yet a focus on increased gas mileage nearly 
misses the roots of the issue. Global warming is not 
merely the result of driving gas guzzlers; it is the result 
of human overconsumption, from being hyper-depen¬ 
dent on the auto to the excessive use of entergy. 
Spoon-feeding humans technology so that they can do 
more of a bad thing ain’t gonna work. 

Continuing dependence on the auto will still 
create more strip malls, more suburban sprawl, and 


more accidents. Continuing excessive use of energy 
still puts a strain on the planet—undoubtedly much of 
the new energy sources will be nuclear (at least until 
solar power becomes more prevalent, which will only 
happen with increased business investment in solar 
power to create a viable market). 

This is where student environmental organiza¬ 
tions enter. We recognize that government policy 
plays a significant role in curbing global warming, but 
this is simply one facet of something much larger. 

Yes, we need to increase gas mileage (since get¬ 
ting everyone to stop driving would be a silly goal), 
and we need to support solar, wind, and hydrogen 
power. Brit simply giving someone new technology to 
use makes no judgment one way or another about 
one’s consumption habits. 

As students, we are here to make that judg¬ 
ment: Overconsumption is not sustainable, especially 
when almost every developing country in the world 
wants to emulate our consumption habits. Everyone 
else wants stuff too. But there’s only so much stuff to 
go around, and the U.S. is hoarding it. 

Students are in a unique position. We are not as 
entrenched in our habits as our elders. Through mas¬ 
sive organizing, education, and action, we have the 
power to make at least a dent in our still-malleable 
peers. And students are already starting to move. 

The Sierra Student Coalition, the national, stu¬ 
dent-run arm of the Sierra Club, has launched a 
national global wanning campaign this fall. While one 
focus will be to get Clinton to take a stand on curbmg 
greenhouse gases at the United Nations global warm¬ 
ing summit this December in Kyoto, Japan, a domi¬ 
nating focus will be education on personal consump¬ 
tion habits and their relationship to the warming of 
our planet. 

The campaign has already started here at 
Wesleyan, with Critical Mass. The intention of mas¬ 
sive amounts of bikers taking over the streets is to 
send out the message that our dependence on cars is 
causing nothing but trouble to our planet, to our¬ 
selves, and to other living things. 

As much as global warming scares me, it almost 
pleases me that no one can hide from it. At least then 
we have a better chance of getting people to listen. 
With the Sierra Club, Sierra Student Coalition, 
Greenpeace, and countless other environmental orga¬ 
nizations and citizens taking action across the world, I 
think we may just find an audience. 


Wesleyan Syndrome 


What's Wrong with Wesleyan's Academics, 
and How to Really Change Things 


So you made it to 
Wesleyan. You worked 
hard in high school, 
you shopped hard for 
colleges, and now 
you've hit your ideal: 
a place where the academics are strong, the setting is 
intimate, and campus life is anything but conventional. 
You picked Wesleyan because it isn't a degree factory 
like Harvard or Stanford, because it's a small liberal 
arts school and the teachers know all their students by 
name, because classes meet around conference tables 
instead of in lecture halls, because you'll never see a 
scantron test as long as you stay here. 

Well think again. 

Actually, you probably already have. Right 
now, with the Black Drop/Add period over, you've fin¬ 
ished what will probably be the most agonizing part of 
your first semester: course selection. If there's one 
word that can sum up the freshman course selection 
experience, it's probably this: disillusionment. Every 
class that you wanted to take was also the class that 
everyone else on campus wanted, and had a limit 
of around 20 people. Left high and dry by the 
pre-registration process, you began to stalk pro¬ 
fessors who might just possibly sign a drop/add 
form to let you into their classes. You left them 
voice-mail, e-mail, and campus mail. You talked 
to their secretaries, you left notes taped to the 
doors of their offices, you might have even caught 
yourself looking for photographs of the professors 
in question so that you could accost them if you 
happened to spot them walking around campus. 

You worried about the classes you had, worried more 
about the classes you wanted, and worried even more 
than that about classes that you might have been miss¬ 
ing. 

Does it seem like a lot of trouble just to get 
into a course you're interested that's a reasonable size? 
It is. 

Take first-year classes, for example. First year 
students at a liberal arts school are supposed to be 
sampling the range of academic pursuits the school has 
to offer, yet the way things are set up here, that's near¬ 
ly impossible. Introductory-level courses in popular 
areas (English, sociology, women's studies, Spanish, 
etc.) are some of the hardest courses to get into. They 
must be listed as first primaries during pre-registra¬ 
tion, and even then you aren't always guaranteed a 
spot. You can't possibly get into more than one of 
these classes per semester. Other departments, like 
Psychology, deal with the problem by giving their 
intro-level classes huge enrollment limits, and students 


find themselves sitting in a 200-person lecture won¬ 
dering why they bothered to come to a small liberal 
arts school. Still more intro-level classes are fairly 
exclusive perinission-of-instructor courses. Any intro¬ 
ductory-level fiction-writing course, for example, asks 
that applicants submit writing samples. On this basis 
the teacher chooses fifteen students and turns away 
fifty or more. There's a real irony involved in turning 
anyone away from an 'introductory' writing course 
because their writing skills aren't good enough—aren’t 
those are precisely the skills that the course is supposed 
to improve? 

A lot of students have had different theories on 
why the system doesn't work too well: the pre-registra¬ 
tion process needs to be re-vamped, teachers do too 
much research and not enough teaching, CSS and COL 
absorb too many faculty resources, Wesleyan doesn't 
open multiple sections of popular classes, this depart¬ 
ment or that department gets too much money; the list 


goes on and on. The truth is that no matter how poorly 
organized these things are or aren't, there simply isn't 
enough to go around. Our student/faculty ratio is more 
than 20 percent higher than at our 'peer' institutions: 
no matter how you cut the cake, it still isn't gonna be 
big enough for the party. 

Why? 

A number of years ago, having depleted its 
endowment by trying to expand too fast, the school was 
faced with an impending financial crisis. The school 
started cutting down its budget by cutting down on fac¬ 
ulty; it even eliminated entire departments (We used to 
have programs in both Ceramics and Educational 
Studies). At the same time, it tried to increase alumni 
donations; this involved opening more positions in 
alumni recruitment and putting more money into 
things like well-groomed grounds, glossy school cata¬ 
logues, and good PR. We've become expert at hiding 
our weaknesses and touting our strengths in front of 
incoming students, their parents, and alumni. The 


by Brian Edwards-Tiekert 


Ask me to show you a movie 

THEATER IN MIDDLETOWN AND THE 
BEST I'LL COME UP WITH IS A 
LIQUOR STORE WITH A MARQUEE 
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result? We've wound up with a school that's much bet¬ 
ter at selling its image than delivering on what it 
promises. 

Stack Wesleyan up against other small liberal 
arts schools and it comes off looking pretty shoddy: 
Compared to places like Vassar. Swarthmore, and 
Williams, our classes are bigger, our campus is uglier, 
our financial aid program is underfunded, and 
Middletown is far from an ideal college-town. So why 
did you come here? Because Wesleyan knows how to 
sell itself. In an age 
where marketing reigns 
supreme, where presenta¬ 
tion has become more 
important than product, 
where even venerable old 
institutions of higher 
learning hold their breath 
in anguished anticipation 
of their yearly ranking in 
US News and World 
Report , Wesleyan leads 
the pack. 

We have no qualms about outright deception. 
The Wesleyan Homepage lists our student/!acuity 
ration as an 'enviably low 11/1.' Enviably Low? 
Maybe among state universities! That's pretty high tor 
a small liberal arts school of our supposed caliber. 
Swarthmore has a 9/1 ratio. Haverford has a 9.6/1 
ratio, and even Vassar comes in with a 10/1. 

The obsession with Wesleyan's image is 
apparent in everything on campus. It's being incorpo¬ 
rated into the language we use when dealing with the 
university. The Argus' year-end publication last year, 
which dealt with new policy decisions at Wesleyan, 
was entitled "How Will Wesleyan Sell Itself?" The 
same obsession permeates the cheerful, syrupy letters 
mailed to our parents that shower praise on our exten¬ 
sive dining options, our 'user-friendly' Mac-Grey laun¬ 
dry' cards, and our cheap & convenient, long distance 
plan. My parents got a letter that bulletted the advan¬ 
tages of using the AT&T ACUS service: "Low rates 
mean your student has more money to spend on fun 
things like pizza and movies!" Ask me to show you a 
movie theater in Middletown and the best I'll come up 
with is a liquor store with a marquee. Most important¬ 
ly, our school's concern with image is coining to frame 
the debate over major administrative decisions. Last 
week's Argus carried an article on the decision over 
buying the Long Lane Property. Bill Holder, the 
Director of Public Information, was quoted as saying: 
"I don't think security is the key issue here. As 
Wesleyan works to market itself, having a juvenile 
prison next to Wesleyan property would not be help¬ 
ful." Why buy the land? Not for any specific use, not 
even because of a potential security risk from the 
inmates, but because having a juvenile penitentiary 
next door just might make the school look unappeal¬ 
ing. 


Our hang-up on appearances goes further 
than just blinding us to our own deficiencies, it jeopar¬ 
dizes our Academic Mission. By being concerned solely 
with externals, we come to hold our school to outside 
standards of quality and worth. Wesleyan abandons 
the possibility of forming its own vision, creating its 
own mission as a community. Instead, it cobbles an 
identity together out of the preconceived notions of 
prospective students, their parents, wealthy alumni, 
and US News and World Report as to what makes a 
good university. Even 
as our very identity is 
jeopardized, our abil¬ 
ity to create any real 
change is eroded: 
hung-up on appear¬ 
ances, Wesleyan can 
only effect superficial 
changes. 

We've just come to 
the end of a five-year 
plan to restore eco¬ 
nomic stability to the 
school, and where are we turning our sights now? You 
certainly won't see a lot of new classes opening up. 
What you will see is a brand new admissions office 
built to give interested pre-!rosh a better image of the 
school. We've seen a record-breaking year for alumni 
donations, yet our financial aid spending remains at a 
critically low level for a need-blind school. Students 
have been petitioning for a full-time faculty position 
in Queer Studies for years. They're still petitioning. 
Meanwhile, the administration is favorably reviewing 
a proposed $60-75 million renovation of the campus 
that nobody asked for. This proposal would 'center 
our community through monumental changes like 
moving the campus center 250 yards across campus 
and putting a tree-lined pathway behind College Row. 
While students drive themselves to the brink of sanity 
trying to get classes, and to the brink of poverty trying 
to pay for them, the administration has declared an 
initiative to make Wesleyan more 'user-friendly.' 
Strangely, 'user-friendly' doesn't include making it 
easier to get classes or offering better financial aid 
packages; instead we have 'user friendly laundry 
cards, 'user-friendly' card-scanning locks, and a new 
'user-friendly' preregistration system that lets you get 
shut out of the classes you want more conveniently. 
We're stuck on superficial change. 

And what can we do about it? We can orga¬ 
nize protests, rallies, and riots; we can have sit-ins, 
walk-outs, and takeovers; we can write letters, sign 
petitions, and hold discussions, we can set up tents on 
the president's lawn and we can firebomb his office, 
and the entire time we're doing this all the administra¬ 
tion has to do is smile, nod, and wait for us to gradu¬ 
ate. No, the only way to affect the Machine Wesleyan 
has become is to attack its image, the only place the 
Machine can be sensitive. In short: we have to terror¬ 


There's a real irony in turning 

ANYONE AWAY FROM AN INTRODUC¬ 
TORY WRITING COURSE BECAUSE 
THEIR WRITING SKILLS AREN'T GOOD 
ENOUGH. 


ize the tours. 

Picture a tour group of unsuspecting pre- 
frosh being led through the campus. A cheerful, smil¬ 
ing tour guide walks backward in front of the wide- 
eyed high-schoolers and parents, all clutching red 
Wesleyan folders full of glossy publicity. As she walks, 
the guide gestures at the buildings and landmarks 
around her, distracting her captives with a barrage of 
statistics, history, cute anecdotes, and entertaining 
trivia. "That building over there is Eclectic, it was 
designed by the same man who did the Lincoln 
Memorial." "Woodrow Wilson lived here when he was 
a professor at Wesleyan." "When you clap here, it 
echoes back as an A-Flat! Everybody try it!" Often, 
she's trying to convince herself of the school's worth 
as hard as she's trying to convince them: be merciful, 
she's as much a victim as everyone else. She carefully 
weaves an invisible wall around her charges so that 
they can walk through the reality of Wesleyan while 
completely encased in a bubble comprised of the Myth 
of Wesleyan. It is our duty to burst that bubble. 

The tour guide does a double disservice: the 
first by deceiving her charges and perhaps making 
them pick the wrong college, the second by perpetuat¬ 
ing the illusion, the smoke screen that keeps all of us 
trapped. As long as the university can maintain 
appearances, it has no incentive to spawn real change 
in its policies. 

Most students feel the need to interfere with 
toms almost instinctively. It's a feeling you get when 
they walk by, an impulse to shout an epithet from 
your balcony, to twitch spasmodically as they walk 
by, to whip out a supersoaker, or to strip naked and 
run around them. Indeed, such spontaneous acts of 
terrorism are our patriotic duty. 

I I II I1IIBIIWMIII————— 


But we need to go further: We need a concert¬ 
ed, organized anti-misinformation tour terrorism cam¬ 
paign. When popularly supported student initiatives 
meet resistance from the administration, the first 
response should be to have people at every tour, walk¬ 
ing backward next to the tour guide, dishing out the 
real story of Wesleyan. We need guerrilla theater: brief 
skits of students battling with professors to add a class. 
We need informational packets: "Twelve things you 
should know before you decide to come to Wesleyan," 
a small pamphlet with short anecdotes of graduates 
who sold themselves into slavery to pay off their stu¬ 
dent loans, a modified course book, essentially the 
same as the old one, except with a large red slash 
through every class with a limit of 20 or less. 

The only way to force the administration into 
action is to hold the University's image ransom. After 
an extremely short period of constant terrorist interfer¬ 
ence. it should be possible to submit a list of demands 
to the administration that will be met with all due 
speed. 

There is also a secondary benefit to tour ter¬ 
rorism: It gives the terrorists the chance to affect the 
applicant pool for incoming students the next year. 
The administration has always had absolute power 
over the community of Wesleyan because it can pick 
and choose the individuals who will make up that 
conununity. By directly affecting the applicant pool, 
we can pre-empt that authority by limiting the admin¬ 
istration's options. Some people respond positively to 
the creativity and brutal honesty of tour terrorism. 
These are the type of people we want going to 
Wesleyan. Some will be put off by this type of direct 
action, and it's best that we warn them off at the out¬ 
set. It's as simple as that. 



In Defense of the Bennet Regime 


p , , . .. . . , b y Laura Clawson 

Brian s article makes a number of good points about 
Wesleyan’s problems, especially regarding student-teacher ratios, which are 20% higher here than at most com¬ 
parable institutions. It should be said, though, that many of the specific policies he criticizes were implemented by 
the happily-departed Chace administration, and are changing under President Bennet. 

It is true that the new Admissions Office is one of the most visible changes since Bennet arrived; however, 
this is being funded by a donation given for that specific purpose, and other changes, more significant to the aver¬ 
age student, are being made. For instance, last year money was allocated for six new faculty positions. Those new 
faculty should be appearing on campus within the next year or so. Although this alone won’t solve Wesleyan’s 
problems, it does signal an important change in administration policy on faculty levels. Additionally, the adminis¬ 
tration is considering the possibility that, as highly-paid older faculty retire, they will be replaced by lower-paid 
younger faculty, making it possible to maintain a somewhat larger faculty at the same cost. 

The major problem with this is that this year’s seniors will not benefit from these changes, and even frosh 
will probably see only minimal change by the time they graduate. This is truly unfortunate. We should remember, 
though, that these problems were not created by President Bennet, and that lie is acting to solve them. We should 
also remember that this is an important time in determining the direction tin* university will take over the coming 
years. 

If there’s something you wish was happening on campus that isn’t, an area of study you want to see bet¬ 
ter represented in the curriculum (Cay, Lesbian, and Sexuality Studies, for instance), this is a good time to be 
lobbying for it. 
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( Hermes Index _ 

(With apologies to Harper's Magazine) 

1. Estimated number of doctors, bureaucrats, medical technicians, and police who knew about 
the August 9 beating and toilet-plunger sodomy of Abner Louima: at least 30 

2. Number who worked to make it public: 2 

3. Amount spent on 21 B-2 Bombers, which serve no military purpose: $45 billion 

4. Percent of mass-market paperback books sold in the US that are romances: 48.6 

5. Percent more sex had by women who read romances than by women who don’t: 74 

6. Average amount spent annually on romances by regular readers of the genre: $1200 

7. Percent of fiction bought by women in the US: 70-80 

8. Amount earned by unionized women as compared with non-union women: +38% 

9. Percent of readers in a 1981 People poll who said Charles and Diana would live happily 

every after: 72 

10. Amount of money Mother Theresa accepted from Charles Keating before appealing for 

clemency for him: 1.25 million 

11. Percentage of general population who will need treatment for alcoholism at some time in 

their lives: 10 

12. Percentage of gay men and lesbians who will need treatment: 30 

1-3, 8: The Nation, September 22,1997. 4-5: The Romance Reader web page. 6: The New 

York Times, December 10, 1996. 7: The New York Times, March 17, 1997. 9-10: People 
Weekly, September 22, 1997. 11-12: "Laughing on the Outside" 1990. 
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gfiouts oj gacrecf cjoy 

by Laura Clawson 


I sing Sacred Harp. You probably don't know 
what that means. It's possible you know that The 
Sacred Harp is a book of shape-note music, and you 
might know that shape notes were developed around 
1802 to go with an already-existing solmization, in 
which the notes of a major scale were sung as fa sol la 
fa sol la mi fa. Shape notes are exactly what the name 


I 


implies: musical notation in which the note heads 
aren't all round. Fa is a triangle, sol a circle, la a rec¬ 
tangle, and mi a diamond, and shape-note singers 
almost always sing the syllables that correspond with 
the notes of a song before they sing the words. 

In any case, shape-note music was developed 
in the northeast, but mostly survived in the southeast. 
And in the southeast, it mostly survived because of 
The Sacred Harp, which was first published in 1844 
and has been revised four times, with appendices 
added on five other occasions. Most of the songs in 
The Sacred Harp are in four-part harmony, with the 
melody in the tenor (or lead) and the treble and lead 


octaves. They are sung a capella, and loud. 

Maybe the volume is what gets me. Maybe it's 
just the only time I allow myself to be loud, to pour 
everything in me into the biggest noise I can make. 
Just imagine singing as loud as you can, so that your 
stomach muscles strain and you're almost shouting 
and then finding that you can barely hear yourself, 
because the sound you make is dissolved in the 
sound of more than a hundred people doing the 
same thing. 

Or maybe it's the sense of history it gives me. 
There is something remarkable about knowing 
that I am doing something for fun that people 
were doing for fun when the old churches of 
New England were built, when the taverns and 
houses that are now historical landmarks were 
new. It is inunensely appealing to know that I 
could go to something that has happened every 
year for over 140 years and maybe keep going 
back every year until I die. Both my body sit¬ 
ting there and my voice coming out of me are 
swallowed up, one by the long tradition of 
singers and the other by the voices of the 
singers around me. 

As Buell E. Cobb, Jr. has written, "At a Sacred 
Harp session when the singing has reached a 
certain level—when the singers respond wholly 
to the music—it is almost as if they are only 
receptacles, vessels for something age-old which 
lives again through them. As the old songs well 
up through and around them, the singers sub¬ 
mit to the effects of the music with a kind of 
awe." And all I can say, even though I'm an 
occasionally anti-religious agnostic, is "amen." 

But what I can also say about this music is 
that it's fun. In total, it can be a really profound 
thing, but most of the time what you're imme¬ 
diately conscious of is having fun. It's loud, it's 
fast (sometimes), it's slow (other times). It's 
dozens of people stomping their feet and 
singing music with such powerful rhythms that each 
beat of a rest is palpable. It's religious music like 
you've never heard it, because it is popular, not classi¬ 
cal, music. 

The 22nd Annual New England Sacred Harp 
Singing Convention will be in Middletown this year. 
On Friday, October 3, singing will be at South 
Congregational Church from 7:00 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
On Saturday, October 4, singing will be at the 
Wesleyan Chapel from 9:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. It is 
quite likely the loudest unamplified, non-mechanical 
noise you will ever be part of. 
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